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or interfered with or otherwise thwarted, but on the contrary,
because it had had complete carte blanche to do or not to do,
what in its own wisdom seemed good. The system itself was
found to have been quite unsound: the old myth that only the
"silent, strong man on the spot" (British, of course) could
effectively get things done "east of Suez," had been shattered.
The Mesopotamia Commission's Report spoke of "the cen-
tralization of all authority in one man's hands'3 and of the
selection of Simla, <ca hill-top in the Himalayas," as the "singu-
larly unsuitable residence of the one high official, who has to
discharge this unique mass of responsibilities," as an "idea
grotesque in its nakedness." "The Indian Government's mili-
tary system of administration," the Commissioners continued,
"was cumbrous and inept; it was, however, within the power
of the Viceroy and the Commander-in-Chief to have established
a more effective procedure." Instead of using that power,
however, "the failure to minister to the wants of the forces
employed in Mesopotamia was persistent and continuous."
"Bombay, Calcutta, London were all cognizant of what was
going on: Simla and Delhi alone were unmoved." Not only
ignorant, but obstinate in its ignorance, the Bureaucracy,
owing to its "intense isolation and centralization," went on
from failure to failure. And lest it be thought that this failure,
colossal though it was, were but the result of some unique
war-time circumstances, there were witnesses like Sir Havelock
Charles, Surgeon-General MacNeece and Sir William Babtie,
who spoke to the current results of that bureaucratic system in
peace time in such terms, as that "the Sepoys3 hospitals are
so bad that it would be necessary to reform them ob mttio"
that "they are a disgrace to the Government of India," that "I
doubt whether you gentlemen would consider the Sepoys*
hospitals in peace time in India hospitals at all." In peace
time and in India itself! Is it a wonder that one of the commis-
sioners, Mr. Josiah C. Wedgwood, should have closed his